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In early morning the class in scratching was called. Much to the 
surprise of the tutor in that department, the tall, long-legged birds were 
stupid and required fearful discipline, which, however, proved futile. 
Others with sharp claws turned upon their fellow-pupils and would have 
rent them had they not been imprisoned for insubordination. In a 
similar manner there was trouble throughout the whole day; no class 
was satisfactory. In the singing recitation pandemonium reigned; the 
nightingale was so annoyed by the discords of the goose that she refused 
to remain in class. Many birds shocked the community by refusing to 
attend the class in bathing. It soon became customary for only the 
best pupils in the various departments to attend recitation, and the 
tutors saw that they were held in contempt by the majority of the birds. 

Affairs dragged along at this rate for a few months. The supervisors 
were informed of the situation, and they made vain efforts to overcome 
the disorganized condition of instruction on the estate. Finally the 
owners were appealed to. Upon the advice of their experts they issued 
an edict that all birds who did not attend all classes and obey the tutors 
should lose their lives. The mutiny ceased, and affairs improved. 
All birds seriously tried to perform all the duties required of them. The 
entire countryside by this time had become interested in the estate. An 
amused crowd watched the work of the tutors. When the hen tried to 
crow and the cock took lessons in hatching a brood, a prolonged peal of 
laughter echoed among the hills and greatly angered the tutors, who were 
conscientious men seriously trying to do their duty. But a more serious 
condition was settling upon the school of birds upon this estate. The 
pupils began to die very rapidly. The lessons in bathing were proving 
fatal to some of the most promising birdlings; others, taken to the 
tree tops by the tutor of flying, fell, and were killed. Still others died 
as the result of certain departments of study, and within a month all 
that were remaining succumbed to a nervous exhaustion that ended 
fatally. 

The owners of the estate became enraged, discharged all the tutors 
and supervisors, and imprisoned the experts on a charge of imposition. 
The estate was .... (MS is wanting). 



To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

The inclosed clipping from the Boston Transcript embodies, to some 
extent, my views on certain phases of compulsory English. I did not 
write the letter, but I approve of most of it. 

Frederic Allison Tupper 
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A few days since I was talking about books and reading with a number of 
boys — young men I might call them, for their average age was eighteen — who 
were preparing for college or the M.I.T. It was hardly a surprise to find them, 
one and all, expressing a lack of interest in the authors in the English literature 
course they had studied, in fact, that a distaste for them existed. Milton 
they never wanted to see again; certain plays of Shakespeare they certainly 
should never read again, and thought they never should care to read, or see 
on the stage, any of them; and as for George Eliot and Thackeray — bah! — 
they were nauseated. 

What does this mean ? It seems to me to indicate what I have long felt, 
that the requirements in English literature for admission to college in our 
preparatory schools are of more than doubtful value, and for these reasons: 

1. The immaturity of the pupils. The average boy-mind, the mind of the 
boy of sixteen to eighteen, has not yet its adult development in appreciation of 
the higher and finer thought and flights of imagination. It is in the period 
which the study of the elementary mathematics and the ancient languages 
befits. It is the period for which the strict logic of mathematics is appropriate, 
and the careful weighing of words, discrimination of their meanings, and the 
exercise of the sense of what is true and beautiful in what is expressed by them, 
developing quickness and sharpness of apprehension, the judgment and imagi- 
nation which the study of Latin and Greek promotes more than any other. 
It is only such extraordinary boy-minds as those of a Macaulay or Leslie 
Stephen that the work is appropriate for. 

2. The unfitness of teachers. The work is generally in the hands of 
assistant teachers — young men or young women who have themselves had no 
broad reading or culture. Need it be said that it is beyond possibility in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred for them to induct their pupils into the fine thought, 
the hidden meaning, of such a poem as Browning's Saul (mentioned by one of 
my boys), or what is meant by such a story as Henry Esmond, or Silas Marnerf 
The impropriety is not so much the fault of the teachers. They may be able 
and skilful, but time has not yet played its part with either them or their pupils. 

3. The distaste for an author which has been made the subject of task- 
work. This, as already indicated, was brought out in the case of each of the 
boys. It is curious — perhaps hardly explainable — but the fact is, that a boy 
who has been given the task of reading attentively, making an analysis, and 
noting the beauties of, say, the simplest poem of Wordsworth, begets a mental 
nausea which prevents him from ever looking at Wordsworth again. 

The conclusion, to my mind, is this: Let the colleges cease to require 
preparation in English literature, and in college let the instruction be given 
into the hands of one who can inspire, and not put to death, a love for the best 
books. In fact, I believe that the best, and all, the instruction in literature 
needed could be given to a class in an hour by an inspiring instructor in a talk 
on books and reading — such as I myself had; who said that all the books a 
man really needed were three, the Bible, Milton, and Shakespeare. 



